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THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD'S LATIN 
PAPERS IN JUNE, 1914 

The results of the examinations in Latin this year agree quite 
closely with those of the last few years. No complete statistics are 
available at the time of this writing, but Professor Fiske's report, 
to be published in October, will certainly show some improvement. 
The following brief report on a few points connected with the Latin 
papers is based upon the author's own reading and may be of some 
value and interest previous to the comprehensive report by Pro- 
fessor Nelson G. McCrea, the chief reader in Latin. It is hoped 
that the teachers of preparatory Latin may get from this partial 
report some things that will be useful in their teaching during the 
present year. No attempt has been made, or could be made by 
the writer, to separate the answer-books of pupils recommended 
by their teachers as properly prepared to take the examinations 
from the books of those who failed to obtain such recommendations. 
Therefore nothing in this report can be construed as a criticism of 
any teacher. Many pupils take Latin in the high schools entirely 
without interest or effort on their part and finally "make a stab" at 
the examinations, without the teacher's knowledge or consent. It 
is unnecessary to add, quite without knowledge on the part of the 
candidates, too! The Board is undoubtedly right, however, in 
allowing all applicants to take the examinations. 

The personnel of the Latin readers again remained practically 
unchanged. In consequence of this there was no change in the 
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standard and in the system of grading the papers. On account of 
other engagements, two or three readers of previous years were 
unable to read this year, and three new readers took their places; 
but they quickly showed themselves as competent in every way as 
any of the old readers. 

The writer's group of readers has for several years confined its 
attention to Latin i, Grammar, and to Latin 4, Cicero. For 
variety's sake Latin 5, Vergil, was this year assigned to us in place 
of the Cicero paper. It is well known that all books at first rated be- 
low 65 have to be read a second time by a different reader. Fairness 
is still further secured by having all answer-books that received on 
the first grading by the two readers a mark of 46 to 49, or 56 to 59, 
read again by a third reader. Professor McCrea himself always 
does as much of this re-reading as possible. 

On the Latin 1, Grammar, paper the writer devoted himself this 
year to reading the answers to the first two questions, the declen- 
sions and the conjugations. The words selected by the examiners 
seemed to the readers more than fair, indeed very easy. The 
passage from which the words were taken was, as usual, a selection 
from one of the two orations of Cicero that are assigned for special 
preparation in connection with the Latin 4, Cicero, paper, and the 
examination is supposed to be taken at the end of the third year of 
Latin study. It seems incredible, therefore, that any considerable 
number of candidates could fail to decline correctly, ego, res, is, or 
any first-declension noun. 

The following statistics are based on the reading of 680 answer- 
books. Of these 680 candidates only 182 were able to decline nos 
correctly, although 162 others were right, except for the omission of 
the second form of the genitive plural; 77 others received exactly 
half -credit, while there were 35 total failures. A good many gave 
only the plural in spite of the fact that the question was worded as 
clearly as possible and that all grammars and first-year Latin 
books give nos as the plural of ego. Several candidates gave the 
declensions of ego, tu, and suil A very considerable number 
declined nos as follows: nos, nobis, nobi, nobem, nobe, nobes, nobium, 
nobibus, nobes, nobibus. In some instances they were so careful as 
to inclose the i of the genitive plural in parentheses ! 
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Res had been more thoroughly mastered, and 523 candidates 
were able to decline the word correctly, while only 14 failed com- 
pletely. Is was given correctly by 449 candidates, while there 
were 55 total failures. Littera was properly declined by 418 candi- 
dates, but the astonishing point about this word was that 195 
received zero. Littera is one of the 2,000 words selected for special 
study by Professor Lodge in his Vocabulary of High School Latin 
and occurs 18 times in Caesar and 27 times in Cicero. Most of the 
195 declined it: litter, litteris, litteri, etc. Fructus was correctly 
given by 250 candidates; 163 others received at least half-credit, 
while 242 received zero. Nearly all of those who failed here took 
fructus as a second-declension noun and many of them made it 
neuter. It would seem as if the fact that the word occurs 13 times 
in the part of Cicero read by the candidates should have impressed 
it upon the memory. Then, too, ludus should be well known to all 
Latin students, although it occurs but four times in Cicero (and six 
in Vergil), and the candidates ought to have realized that the 
examiners would not ask for the declension of two second-declension 
nouns. The joke (?) that ludus means "play" and also "school" 
is only too familiar! Ludus was correctly declined by 347 candi- 
dates, while 112 others received at least half -credit and 164 received 
zero. A majority of the 164 gave: ludor,ludoris,ludori, etc. 

The results on the second question, the conjugations of the 
verbs, may be more briefly summarized. The pluperfect sub- 
junctive active of quaero was correctly given by 438 of the 680 
candidates; 31 others received at least half-credit, and 207 failed 
completely. The imperfect subjunctive passive of reficio was known 
by 129, but 237 others failed only in omitting the secondary form 
of the second person singular; 215 received zero. The present 
imperative active of conquiesco was correct in 165 answer-books and 
entirely wrong in 276. All sorts of queer forms were found here in 
the bad books, while as a great refinement in many good ones the 
first and the third persons were supplied by giving the proper forms 
of the subjunctive. This showed considerable knowledge and 
received a perfect mark, but it was entirely unnecessary and it may 
have taken much of the candidate's valuable time. The future 
indicative active of abdo was the greatest stumbling-block of all 
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the conjugations, and only in were given a perfect mark for this; 
554 candidates failed absolutely. Nearly all of these gave: abdabo, 
abdabis, etc. Yet abdo is one of the 2,000 words selected by Pro- 
fessor Lodge, It occurs seven times in Caesar, twice in Cicero, (and 
three times in Vergil). Finally, the imperfect subjunctive active of 
abstraho was correctly given by 277 candidates, while 389 received 
no credit for this word. The remarkable spellings here were of 
almost endless variety! 

Before we began reading the Latin 5, Vergil, books, it was 
decided that the subdivision of the group of readers to which the 
writer belonged should read only those containing the passage from 
the sixth book of the Aeneid, with the questions based upon it and 
the poetry at sight. It was quickly discovered that a great majority 
of the candidates had quite naturally selected the fourth Aeneid 
for their special preparation! After having finished our quota of 
books, therefore, we had to help out the other subdivision of our 
group by reading all of the sight and some of the passages from the 
fourth book. 

At this point it is well to call attention to the most commendable 
change in the construction of the paper this year. The maintenance 
of Latin in the school and college curriculum surely depends very 
largely upon the success of all teachers in fighting the use of the 
"handy literal" translations. (See Dr. Clifford P. Clark's article 
on the use of translations in the Classical Journal, October, 1914.) 
As long as these abominations are used, the pupil is going to derive 
little, if any, benefit from the "study" of Latin. Therefore, neither 
he nor his parents will see any good in the existence of Latin teachers 
or in Latin itself. He will drop the subject at the earliest possible 
moment and he will do his best to drive it from the curriculum. 
It was a fault, therefore, in previous years to give so much credit 
for translation and a decided improvement this year to ask more 
questions. In consequence of this more credit was given for a 
real knowledge of the authors read and for a thorough understand- 
ing of the passages selected for the papers. The questions asked, 
too, must appeal to all teachers as exactly of the proper sort. They 
were just the kind that must be asked of the class while it is reading 
the author by every thorough teacher and just the kind that an 
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English teacher asks his class while it is reading the works of English 
authors. There was no grammatical question and no question 
of a minute or petty sort. They were nearly all general questions 
that might be asked in connection with scores of passages. 

Without doubt many teachers will claim that there is not 
opportunity for asking so many questions, that it takes all their 
time to get over the "translation." In reply to this we might say 
that the fault lies largely with the use of the "handy literal." Too 
much time is devoted to mere translation, and the writer knows 
some schools in which no questions are ever asked about any 
matters connected with the day's assignment. If, however, the 
pupil is not to gain a fairly good knowledge of the author read and 
an understanding of the allusions in the text, just what particular 
good is he to get from his year devoted to Cicero, or to Vergil ? If 
he can only "translate" the day's assignment into the jargon so 
often heard, will he really appreciate the value and the beauty of 
the author's masterpiece and feel that he is gaining any knowledge or 
mental power that is worth while ? 

The number of papers containing the passage from the sixth 
book of the Aeneid read by the writer was too small to make statis- 
tics valuable, the number being only 81. In general, however, it 
must be said that correct answers were few. A majority of the 
candidates showed an excellent knowledge of the "circumstances 
under which these words were spoken," and they were able to 
"indicate the quantity of each syllable, the division into feet, and 
the principal caesuras" in the verses specified. To be sure, there 
were some failures all along the line, and several candidates placed 
the caesura in the middle of a word! Few could tell more than 
half of the truth in explaining how divi genus referred to Augustus. 
Many were content to say: "Saturno refers to Jupiter," without 
telling why. One candidate explained that "Augustus was adopted 
by a rich uncle Saturn." Not many could tell anything about 
Atlas beyond the statements given in the passage. Latium, Caspia 
regna, and Ausonia terra were dropped down on the map wherever 
there seemed to be room, or wherever it was most convenient, 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa, with as little regard for geography as is 
felt by a European diplomat! In explaining the form divom a con- 
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siderable number said that it was a "genative" of some sort, or 
other, not explaining the form at all. Most of the candidates knew 
a good deal about "the revelation of the future granted to Aeneas 
in the lower world," but not so many had any definite information 
about "the poet's conception of the mission of Rome." When the 
writer first saw this latter question, he supposed that many would 
quote in Latin the passage beginning Excudent alii spirantia mollius 
aera. One did so, but only one, I believe, while several others 
quoted it in translation. 

The most striking thing about the answers to this whole set of 
questions was the almost universal reply given to the question about 
"Vergil's attitude toward Augustus as indicated in this passage." 
Nearly all of the papers, not simply those read by me, stated that 
"Vergil wrote the Aeneid to flatter Augustus." Usually the 
answer was given in these seven words, though sometimes at greater 
length without adding to the idea. The only conclusion at which 
the readers could arrive was that the pupils are quite generally being 
taught that this was Vergil's reason. Of course, nothing could 
have been farther from the poet's mind. How could a poem written 
with such a purpose be a great work of art ? If I believed this, I 
should wish to drop the teaching of Vergil and to substitute almost 
any author, Valerius Flaccus, or Statius, for example. Surely I 
could not teach Vergil properly. A reading of Sellar's Vergil, 
or almost any good introduction, would correct this impression if 
it does prevail. 

Another noticeable fact about the papers was the almost entire 

lack of "howlers." Evidently the pupils in Latin have been taught 

not to say absurd things, whatever they may still be writing on their 

papers in history, and other subjects, according to a writer in the 

July Atlantic. 

M. N. W. 



